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is sufficient to justify the Association in embarking on a new scheme 
for permanent additions to its publications; and your Committee is of 
the opinion that no such series should be started unless it could be 
maintained permanently. 

On the whole, your committee reports that its conclusion is that it 
is inexpedient for the Association to take any action for a new series. 
The enlargement of the Review evidently met with favor among the 
persons addressed, and the maintenance of the Review at its present 
high standard seems unquestionably desirable. Should it appear that 
after all needed appropriation for the Review a considerable surplus 
should remain in hand during the next few years, the extension of 
the Association's publishing activities may be considered. 

F. W. Taussig, 
M. B. Hammond, 
H. J. Davenport. 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF ARRANG- 
ING PROGRAMS FOR THE ANNUAL MEETINGS 

At the Washington meeting, December, 1915, your committee was 
appointed to consider whether the present method of arranging the 
programs of the annual meetings might wisely be modified. The com- 
mittee corresponded with the former presidents of the Association 
and with some eight or ten other members concerning the proper 
scope and method of its work. On the basis of the suggestions re- 
ceived, a "first formulation of some points at issue" was drawn up in 
the form of a questionnaire and submitted to some eighty members of 
the Association, including former presidents, with a request for further 
counsel and criticism. The questionnaire finally sent out is in scope 
and in detail the result of this interchange of opinion and may be 
regarded as an honest attempt to ascertain the wishes of the member- 
ship. 

It was decided, on grounds of economy, not to send the question- 
naire to the entire membership of the Association. The Secretary of 
the Association gave the committee the names of those who had regis- 
tered at the last two annual meetings and added to this list the names 
of a few other persons likely to be interested. In June, 1916, the 
questionnaire was mailed to 505 persons. By August 160 had re- 
plied. Duplicates were sent to the 345 who had not replied and 85 
responded. The committee thus secured replies from 245 persons, 15 
of whom returned the questionnaire with no answers made. The 
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resume of answers is accordingly based on the 230 questionnaires which 
were answered in full or in part by December 5, 1916. 

This resume has been mimeographed and distributed so that de- 
tailed comment by your committee is unnecessary. If the replies to the 
questionnaire fairly represent the attitude of our membership, dis- 
satisfaction with our present program methods is not serious. Per- 
haps it is not serious because it is the general feeling among the mem- 
bers that the chief purposes of the annual meetings are opportunities 
for personal contact and interchange of ideas. Nevertheless there is 
sufficient dissatisfaction to justify our future program makers in giv- 
ing the matter serious consideration. By way of constructive sug- 
gestions, the replies indicate marked preferences (1) for some sectional 
meetings, (2) for announcing some topics early in the year with a 
general invitation to contribute, (3) for giving more time to discussion 
with a large number participating in such discussion, (4) for reason- 
ably rigid adherence to time limits for both leading papers and dis- 
cussions, and (5) for advance publication of leading papers. 

A member of the committee made a study of the methods of several 
other associations. The desirable elements which he found in the 
methods of these associations are: (1) preprinting of papers; (2) 
limited time given to the authors of the papers, with a maximum time 
for general discussion; (3) sectional meetings, for a substantial part 
of the time; (4) control of programs in the hands of permanent com- 
mittees; (5) combination of volunteer and solicited papers; (6) ade- 
quate opportunity for the author to reply, in print, to his critics. It 
will be noted that with the exception of (4) and (6), which issues 
were not definitely raised in the questionnaire, this finding is in sub- 
stantial agreement with the outstanding preferences voiced in the 
answers to the questionnaire. 
Your committee therefore finds as follows: 

1. On the basis of the replies to the questionnaire and the investi- 
gation of the methods in use in other associations, we regard an im- 
provement of our program methods practicable. 

2. We recommend that this report and the resume of the answers to 
the questionnaire be made accessible in permanent form, in such man- 
ner as seems wise to the Executive Committee of the Association, in 
order that (a) the data may be of service to future program makers; 
and that (b) the membership of the Association may have an oppor- 
tunity to study the data and to take further action at a future meeting 
if it so desires. 

The committee asks the privilege of substituting these recommenda- 
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tions, prior to their publication, to the absent member of the commit- 
tee in order to give him an opportunity to concur in them or to dis- 
sent from them. 

Respectfully submitted. 

E. A. GoLDENWEISER, 

L. C. Marshall, Chairman. 

[The foregoing report was presented to and accepted by the Asso- 
ciation. The absent member of the committee has subsequently sub- 
mitted the following supplementary reports, with which Mr. Golden- 
weiser concurs.] 

As the results of the questionnaire were tabulated too late for the committee 
to work out a report through correspondence, the two members of the com- 
mittee who were present at the Columbus meeting have saved my rights to file 
a supplementary report — a courtesy for which I wish to express my thanks. 

I would express general concurrence with the statements of the report 
presented at the meeting, with qualified dissent at one or two points. I wish 
to add certain information based on! the investigation of the work of other 
associations, which was the task especially assigned me, and to make rather 
more specific recommendations than the main report contains. 

A study of the questionnaire, together with verbal expressions from many 
members, leads me to feel that the degree of discontent with previous programs 
is rather greater than the main report would hold. Perhaps a better statement 
would be that the membership is more interested in improving the program 
than the report would indicate. Members expressing great discontent are not 
numerous (15). The number "somewhat dissatisfied" is large (64). The 
number "pleased but somewhat dissatisfied" is 8. Eighty-seven thus express 
some degree of dissatisfaction. Twenty-one express themselves as "very well 
pleased," and 79 as "pleased," a total of 110. This would indicate a prepon- 
derance of those who do not desire to make negative criticism, or to find fault 
with previous policies. It indicates an extensive dissatisfaction, none the less. 
When, however, the question of constructive changes is raised, a much higher 
percentage makes clear a desire for change. This is particularly evident on 
two points: (1) when the question of a general invitation to the membership 
to volunteer papers on announced topics is raised, and (2) when the question 
of having sectional meetings is raised. In favor of a general invitation to 
volunteer papers there were 134 votes giving unqualified approval; 21 votes 
giving qualified approval; one vote, "not always"; only 25 members opposed 
the plan. In favor of some sectional meetings there were 171 votes, and there 
were only 33 votes in favor of having all meetings general meetings. Of those 
who replied to the further question as to the proportion of time to be given 
to sectional meetings, the great majority desired to give one third or more 
of the time to sectional meetings. The proportion that meet the wishes of the 
largest number is one half. 

The writer feels that the membership does not, as a whole, wish to take any 
stand that would indicate disapproval of what has been done. The programs 
have been good, and the men who have been responsible for them have done 
praiseworthy and unselfish work. But the membership does feel that improve- 
ment is possible and desirable. 

The study of the work of other associations suggests some significant 
points. The associations investigated were: the American Historical Associa- 
tion; the Modern Language Association; the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers; the American Mathematical Society; the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. In none of these organizations is the work of making the pro- 
gram left to the president. The American Society of Civil Engineers seems to 
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meet primarily for social purposes, and its work is not of particular interest 
for our purposes. From each of the others, however, it is possible to draw 
points of interest. I shall give chief attention to the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, whose methods seem to have most that we could advan- 
tageously borrow. 

First, as stated, in none of these organizations does the annually changing 
president make the program. The matter is left with permanent officers or per- 
manent committees. The gain that comes from this is decided. There is con- 
tinuity of purpose; there is an accumulation of experience and knowledge of 
the membership; it is possible to get plans under way early. A former presi- 
dent of the American Economic Association stated to a member of the com- 
mittee that preprinting of the papers, of which he was in favor, is virtually 
impossible under our present system, as the newly elected president cannot 
get things under way in time. Obviously, each new president must go over 
the whole ground afresh, must do work that has been done many times before, 
and in no case can he make plans for more than one year. There is no particu- 
lar reason why he should be personally very well informed as to the researches 
which members of the Association have under way. There is a strong tempta- 
tion — to which many of our presidents have not yielded — for the president to 
assign positions on the program only to the conspicuous men, with whose work 
he is acquainted, and of whose creditable performance he can be sure. A 
permanent committee, accumulating year by year fuller knowledge of the 
membership, and the work which individuals are doing, could much more 
safely call on less known men to make contributions. 

A model for this seems to be found in the methods of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, for information regarding which I am indebted to 
Professor L. S. Marks, of Harvard University. This society has a perma- 
nent program committee. There are also permanent sectional committees, 
appointed by the general committee. The sectional committees have control of 
the sectional programs. In the opinion of Professor Marks, the system works 
admirably. 

In this association, papers are always printed in advance. The advance 
printing includes both the full paper and an abstract. The full papers are sent 
only to such members as ask for them. The papers appear later in the pub- 
lished proceedings, together with the discussions. The discussion of the papers 
is conducted under a strict time limit. The author states his theses in five or 
ten minutes. Then written discussions follow, after which a general discussion 
takes place. The author then may take five minutes for rebuttal. The author 
is allowed to expand his rebuttal in the published proceedings. 

In this association, also, the system of volunteering papers is practiced. 
Papers are solicited from certain! members, but all members are invited to 
volunteer. Papers may be volunteered on any topic in which a member is in- 
terested. The method of volunteering papers is as follows: A member writes 
a brief letter, stating the subject he would like to present, and his main theses ; 
the committee involved passes upon this, and selects the most promising or 
most suitable volunteers; the members are then asked to prepare their papers, 
which the committee still reserves the right to reject. This is not, in practice, 
burdensome to the committees, although the membership numbers 6000, of 
whom from 1200 to 2000 attend the annual meeting in New York. It would 
be burdensome for a single officer. One association, whose secretary controls 
the program, and in which finished papers are volunteered, has developed in- 
formally a committee of men called on by the secretary, who relieve him of 
what would otherwise be an impossible burden. 

It seems eminently desirable that the American Economic Association should 
make some provision for volunteered contributions. It is the clear desire of the 
membership that this be done, as shown above. The questionnaire raised 
only the question of a general invitation to contribute papers on topics an- 
nounced by the program-making authority; the writer would urge that topics 
suggested by the volunteers should also be considered. There is a special reason 
why the authority to regulate this should be in the hands of committees rather 
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than a single officer: the matter would then be handled more impersonally, and 
disappointed volunteers would be less likely to feel personally aggrieved. 

With reference to the proposed sectional meetings, it seems important to 
emphasize one point. In the questionnaire (question 7), "sectional meeting" 
and "round-table meeting" are made identical. This need not be the case. A 
sectional meeting at which most of the time is taken up in the reading of papeTS 
it not a "round-table" meeting. For a round-table meeting, it is essential that 
the main speakers should be brief, and that discussion should be general. This 
can be accomplished by the preprinting of papers, after which a brief sum- 
mary of theses by the main speaker is sufficient. A strong preference for this 
is indicated by the vote. Another method (which might be especially suitable 
for the round-table on theory) would be to make an article or a chapter (or 
chapters) in a book recently published the basis of the discussion. This plan 
also met substantial approval in the replies to the questionnaire. It was pro- 
posed for the round-table on theory at the 1914 meeting by a group of over 
thirty men, including an ex-president of the Association, and was subsequently 
endorsed by a number of others, including two or three ex-presidents. At such 
meetings, the author of the main paper, or the book or article under discussion, 
should, of course, have opportunity to conclude the discussion, and should par- 
ticipate in it. 

The following amendment to the Constitution of the American Economic 
Association is proposed for consideration by the Executive Committee and the 
members at the next annual meeting of the Association: 

The program shall be arranged by a committee of five, consisting of the 
President, the Secretary, and three members elected at the annual business 
meetings on nominations from the floor. Of the three elected members chosen in 
the first year, one shall serve one year, one two years, and one three years, and 
thereafter elections, one each year, shall be for a term of three years. The 
number of years which each of the first three members shall serve shall be de- 
termined by lot after their election. The program committee shall organize a 
number of sections, corresponding to the major special interests of the mem- 
bership, and shall appoint committees, with a permanent or slowly changing 
membership, which shall have charge of the programs for the sectional meet- 
ings. For the first two years after the adoption of this amendment, not less 
than one-third of the sessions of the annual meetings shall be given to sectional 
meetings. Thereafter, the general program committee shall have power to 
reduce this proportion if it deems it desirable to do so in the light of ex- 
perience. The general program committee shall have power to create new 
sections and to abolish old ones; to reconstitute sectional committees; and to 
veto the plans of any sectional committee. The President shall have power 
to veto any item in any program proposed by any committee. 

B. M. Anderson, Jr. 
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